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The Quaker Colonies: a Chronicle of the Proprietors of the Dela- 
ware. By Sydney G. Fisher. [Id., vol. VIII.] {Ibid. 1919. 
Pp. ix, 244.) 

Colonial Folkways: a Chronicle of American Life in the Reign of 
the Georges. By Charles M. Andrews. [Id., vol. IX.] {Ibid. 
1919. Pp. x, 255.) 

The Conquest of New France: a Chronicle of the Colonial Wars. 
By George M. Wrong. [Id., vol. X.] {Ibid. 1918. Pp. x, 
246.) 

These volumes constitute the colonial section of a publication in- 
tended " to present the entire history of our country in the living form of 
a series of short narratives ; each having a unity of its own but all articu- 
lated and so related that the reader will not only be entertained by the 
story in each volume but will also be given a real vision of the develop- 
ment of this country from the beginning to the present". A special 
effort has been made to reach " those of our citizens who are not in the 
habit of reading history ". Unfortunately the cost of the present edition 
is such as to limit seriously the number of possible purchasers. In the 
externals of book-making the series makes a pleasing impression. The 
books are good to look at, comfortable to handle, and easy to read. The 
illustrations are generally well chosen and well executed. Portraits pre- 
ponderate, except in the volume on Colonial Folkways which has admir- 
ably selected illustrations of architecture, household furnishings, and 
costume. Only three of the nine volumes reproduce contemporary maps ; 
but the maps drawn by Mr. Joerg especially for this series are excellent. 
Places mentioned in the text are easily found on the maps which are 
kept clear by omitting unessential names. 

The traditional sensibility of the general reader is spared by the al- 
most complete absence of foot-notes. His possible interest in more ex- 
tended reading is, however, anticipated in the brief bibliographical 
chapter attached to each volume. One does not expect in such a series 
many references to material in foreign languages. Somewhat notice- 
able, however, is the small number of Spanish titles in Richman's Spanish 
Conquerors and of French in Wrong's Conquest of New F.rance ; Munro's 
Crusaders of New France does list some of the more important French 
authorities. " Sources " are by no means excluded, not even some rather 
formidable material. Some of the bibliographical sections, notably those 
by Andrews, are at once scholarly and practical; others are not so well 
considered. The only sources listed for the southern colonies after 1624 
are Hening's Statutes, the Maryland Archives, and the North Carolina 
Colonial Records, though the field is rich in contemporary material more 
likely to appeal to the ordinary reader. 

On the more important question, how far editor and authors have 
succeeded in combining sound historical presentation with " human in- 
terest ", it is not easy to generalize; but on the whole, the result has 
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been sufficiently good to make the enterprise distinctly worth while. 
Wood's volume on the Elizabethan Sea-dogs has something of the breezi- 
ness and rough vigor of his subject. Richman and Wrong, dealing with 
subjects which lend themselves readily to dramatic treatment, have made 
good use of their opportunities. The volumes by Munro and Andrews 
combine thorough scholarship with a skill in presentation which will 
perhaps conceal from the average reader the solid research which lies 
behind some of these chapters. 

Space is not available for more than a rapid survey of the individual 
volumes. Richman's Spanish Conquerors seems in the main a sound, 
well-written summary of our present knowledge; the treatment of con- 
troversial topics is generally fair-minded and sensible. The book keeps 
pretty closely to the field indicated by its title ; it is a story of adventure, 
not a study of Latin-American communities and their relations with the 
outside world. Yet one feels the need of such a study to counteract the 
school-book notion of the Spaniard as the villain of the play. Readers 
of Wood's Fight for Canada are prepared for a spirited narrative, in 
which the student, as well as the general reader, will find some fresh 
material to interest him on Elizabethan sea-life, shipbuilding, and the 
organization of maritime enterprises. The treatment of Drake and his 
contemporaries is frankly sympathetic ; the story of England's clash with 
Spain for trade and empire in the West could of course be told from 
another angle and with a different distribution of light and shadow. 
Chapters on the passing of Raleigh and Drake bring the volume to a 
close in dramatic fashion. From Spanish and English adventurers, the 
story turns to the beginnings of New France. In Munro's volume, ad- 
venture still plays a large part, but the author is fortunately able to give 
about half his space to a series of excellent chapters on various aspects 
of French-Canadian society, the church, the seigneurs, the coureurs-de- 
bois, agriculture, and home life. The American reader of these hundred- 
odd pages will probably get from them a clearer picture of French- 
Canadian civilization than he can find anywhere else within the same 
limits of space. Some of the author's earlier generalizations are de- 
batable, as when he attributes French failure in American colonization 
primarily to lack of leadership in " her kings and ministers" (p. 6). 
Taking the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries together, was there any 
such superiority in the colonial statesmanship of English kings and min- 
isters as to account for the different fortunes of the two colonizing 
powers ? 

After these " background " volumes, we have, in the traditional order, 
narratives of the three sectional groups among the " Old Thirteen " ; 
one volume each on the South and New England, and two allotted to the 
Middle Colonies. Of these four volumes, that by Mr. Andrews is much 
the most satisfactory, at least from the point of view of historical schol- 
arship. He knows his New England thoroughly, and his studies of im- 
perial administration and imperial commerce give him a surer hold on 
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the larger relationships of colonial history than appears in the other 
three volumes of this group. Remembering the strenuous assaults of 
the Adams family on the " filiopietistic " historians, one is struck with 
the cool detachment with which the present chronicler covers the same 
burning questions. There is, however, a question whether with the pass- • 
ing of prejudice there may not come some loss of insight into the finer 
and more heroic aspects of the Puritan spirit. In Miss Johnston's volume 
on The Pioneers of the South, we have, in the main, the familiar story 
pleasantly retold; the narrative of the fall of the Virginia Company, for 
instance, follows pretty closely the traditional view, without taking suffi- 
cient account of recent studies. About a third of this volume which 
begins with the charter of 1606 and ends with Oglethorpe at Savannah 
is given to the first ten years of the Jamestown colony. Generally speak- 
ing, adventure and picturesque incident leave comparatively little space 
for an adequate account of institutional development. The Smith-Poca- 
hontas episode is told once more, though without vouching for its his- 
torical character. 

Mrs. Goodwin brings to her work local historical information and 
some literary experience outside of the historical field, and she has used 
both to good advantage, especially in her pictures of social life during the 
Dutch period. In describing the European background of the New Neth- 
erland colony, however, she does not get much beyond a few generaliza- 
tions from Motley. A writer on colonial New York does not easily 
escape the spell of Diedrich Knickerbocker, who supplies Mrs. Goodwin 
with her two frankly imaginative portraits of Hudson and Van Twiller. 
Naturally in a rapid survey, there are some slips; England's claim based 
on the Cabot voyages was doubtless used to its full value and beyond, 
but " apocryphal " is not exactly the word for it. The topics included 
in the English section of the volume are those which lend themselves 
best to picturesque treatment — Leisler's rebellion, Kidd and his fellow- 
pirates, the " negro plots ", the Zenger trial, and Sir William Johnson, 
with comparatively little about religious or political institutions, or about 
later phases of economic development. The strategic importance of the 
New York frontier in the days of Peter Schuyler is missed here and not 
adequately presented in any of the later volumes. 

In Fisher's Quaker Colonies the space allotted to Pennsylvania is 
unduly compressed, as compared with the other colonies on the Delaware, 
though his chapters on West Jersey are very readable. They are written 
with evident zest, and the historical pilgrim to that region should find 
the book an excellent companion. As an interpreter of Quaker mys- 
ticism and other phases of religious thought, the author seems less suc- 
cessful. In the long enumeration of German sects (p. 42), the Moravians 
are curiously omitted, the only reference to them being in connection 
with the massacre of Gnadenhutten. In general, the more eccentric re- 
ligious groups are somewhat overstressed at the expense of the more 
numerous, and on the whole more important, Lutheran and Calvinistic 
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churches. The book is perhaps least satisfactory in its handling of im- 
perial relations; in comparing, for instance, the Pennsylvania charter 
with that of Maryland, the important clauses in the later document 
which illustrate the development of imperial control are overlooked. 
Readers of Sharpless's Quaker Government and Root's Relations of 
Pennsylvania with the British Government will feel that the author has 
not stated adequately the Quaker problem of adjustment to English and 
imperial standards. A little surer hold on English constitutional history 
would have prevented the reference (p. 73) to annual elections and the 
right of an assembly to control its own adjournments as " standard 
Anglo-Saxon popular parliamentary rights ". 

So far the development has been traced by individual colonies, or sec- 
tional groups. In Andrews's Colonial Folkways the reader is given a 
more unified treatment of certain aspects of colonial life. The " folk- 
ways " dealt with in this volume are those usually associated with the 
term, social history. The book as it stands is excellent ; there is prob- 
ably no other presentation of the subject which enables the reader to 
visualize so clearly the American society of the later colonial era. One 
can only wish that something equally good might be done for those polit- 
ical conditions and movements which cut across provincial boundaries. 
The pre-Revolutionary series closes appropriately with Wrong's Conquest 
of New France, a good brief survey of Anglo-French competition in 
America from Frontenac to Montcalm. The Far West receives some- 
what more than the conventional amount of attention, and recent studies 
in this field are used to good effect. 

Taken as a whole, the series justifies the effort expended upon it by 
editor, authors, and publisher. It should help to make national history 
" more real and vivid " to many " citizens who are not in the habit of 
reading history ". At a number of points, it also offers something worth 
while for the serious student, whether by the use of fresh material or 
by a less hackneyed use of old material. For all this we may be grateful. 

Yet there are certain recent gains in colonial historiography which 
are not reflected in these volumes. The reader could hardly get from 
them an adequate notion of the colonies in their relation to the larger 
life of the empire of which they formed a part. American colonial his- 
tory should not, of course, be examined exclusively from the imperial 
angle; the empire is rather a background to be kept pretty steadily in 
the consciousness of the observer. It is significant that, in the whole 
series under consideration, the only definite exposition of the Acts of 
Trade is in a note at the end of the volume on the southern colonies. 
Doubtless topics like administration and commercial policy are not easily 
made alluring to the general reader. Yet this phase of colonial history- 
has some possibilities even from the point of view of dramatic interest. 
In the Restoration period, for instance, such topics as the conquest of 
New Netherland, the English occupation of the Hudson and Delaware 
valleys, the southward movement into the Carolinas, the Navigation 
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Acts, the chartering of the Hudson's Bay and Royal African companies, 
would gain rather than lose in interest if brought into relation, not only 
with each other, but with the whole story of expanding British enter- 
prise which reached out toward the ancient East as well as toward the 
new West. Much the same thing might be said of colonial commerce, 
with its wealth of " human ", not to say romantic interest. 

Evarts B. Greene. 

Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies in the Time of 
the Hapsburgs. By Clarence Henry Haring, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History in Yale University. [Harvard Economic 
Studies, vol. XIX.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1918. Pp. xxviii, 371. $2.25.) 
The first seven chapters of this book attempt a study of the admin- 
istration of the trade. The last four present a general account of ship- 
ping conditions. An ample bibliographical treatise precedes the study 
itself. Of especial interest to students of Latin-American institutions 
is the author's estimate of the value of the Recopilacidn de Leyes de los 
Reynos de Indies as material for a study of this early period. 

The first section of the book deals with the origin and early develop- 
ment of the Seville monopoly and describes its administration. One of 
the important topics treated is the opposition of the Cadiz merchants to 
the location of the Casa de Contratacion in Seville. The part that the 
Canaries play in this trade is set forth as well. The second chapter 
traces the development of the Casa as an organization for the adminis- 
tration of this trade. There follows a comparison of the Spanish and 
Portuguese systems with contrasts as to origins and surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The functions of the Casa as a commercial and nautical 
bureau as well as a court of law are noted. The duties of the various 
officials of the Casa are described in the next chapter which is entitled 
Organization vs. Efficiency. With exception of a reference to the prac- 
tice of selling offices, there is nothing in this section to justify the im- 
plication of inefficiency. 

An account of the registry system follows. Its original design was 
" to make smuggling more difficult and dangerous ". It also facilitated 
the collection of royal imposts, of which the most important were the 
averia and almojarifasgo. The nature of these taxes and the method 
of their collection are explained, and an account of the illicit activities 
of the foreign interloper follows. Spain's emigration policy is seen to 
have varied according to the ruler. While no foreigners were allowed 
in America by Isabella, who restricted emigration to her Castilian and 
Leonese subjects, Ferdinand allowed all classes of Spaniards to migrate 
to the colonies, while Charles V. opened the doors of the Americas to 
non-Spanish subjects. The policy of restriction was restored by Philip, 
though his will and that of his successors were thwarted often by the 



